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Che South African Outlook 


_ To the Christian no human Government can ever 
be the highest loyalty. 
H. E. Fosdick. 
* * * * 
The Church Clause 

With the help of the guillotine, the Government forced 
through the House of Assembly and Senate the 
obnoxious “ church clause,” so that it is now the law of the 
land. In the closing stages interest became focussed on 
happenings at the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in the Transvaal. Last month we reported how the 
Council of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerke issued 
a statement declaring that a delegation, after interviewing 
the Minister of Native Affairs, was convinced that no 
violence would be done to the principles of the N.G. 
Churches. The delegation had summarized these prin- 
ciples in a four-point statement, which we quoted. Dis- 
cussion at the Transvaal Synod, however, revealed that the 
delegation had gone to the-Minister with an eight-point 
statement, and had later published only four of the points. 
The unpublished points of principle were : 

(5) When the State lays down provisions which limit 
the attendance of services of bona fide religious gatherings 
arranged by the church, it affects the freedom of religion 
and the sovereignty of the church. 

(6) ‘Therefore, it is to the benefit of the church and the 
State that each should confine itself strictly to the task 
which through the word of God is entrusted to it, and the 
church is called upon to warn the State of possible obstruc- 
tion of the execution of the task of the church. 

(7) For that reason we regret that we and, as far as we 


know, other Christian churches originally did not devot® 
the necessary attention to all the implications of the original 
Act which already, in principle, imposed limitations on 
specific church gatherings. 

(8) The church acknowledges the fact that the State is 
called upon to act against the propagation of sedition and 
incitement under the cloak of religion, but nevertheless, 
the Federal Council feels that as far as this legislation is 
concerned, it cannot agree with the width of impact of the 
proposed provisions of the Bill. 

* * * * 

In the original four points the words “‘ The right to 
determine how, when and to whom the Gospel shall be 
proclaimed is exclusively in the competence of the Church,” 
had also contained the word “‘ where,” but this had been 
omitted in publishing ; and the original wording of point 
4 had begun, “‘ It is the duty of the State as the servant of 
God to allow full freedom to the Church” but the word 
“full”? had been omitted on publication. In explanation 
it was stated that the eight-point statement of principles 
had not been final and binding upon the delegation, which 
in submitting it to the Minister had said they were not 
completely satisfied with it and that it might be necessary 
to make certain alterations. 

* * * * 

At the Transvaal Synod the Moderator, the Rev. A. M. 
Meiring, told the Synod that the Minister promised the 
delegation to amend the clause so that without any doubt 
there would be no interference with the freedom of wor- 
ship. ‘The deputation thereupon did not publish the full 
eight points because the objections were removed. The 
Rev. C. F. B. Naude, assistant skriba, then proposed that 
the Synod approve of the eight-point statement, which was 
based on the word of God. He asked that the practical 
effects of the Bill should be studied. Only four points 
were published, he said, because the Federal Council did 
not have before it the full Act for study. By publishing 
only four points the deputation acted wisely and prevented 
political capital being made. Dr. Ben Marais, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Pretoria, said that he 
regretted that all eight points, as the understanding and 
instructions were, were not published. Damage had been 
done because many wondered what the standpoint of the 
church was and only now would know. The Synod 
approved of the eight-point statement and the actions of 
the deputation. 
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Professor B. B. Keet of Stellenbosch, in a letter to the 
Editor of Die Kerkbode, said that the “ church clause ”’ was 
in definite opposition to the autonomy of the Church. 

* * * * 

Many feel that the great, and praiseworthy, attention to 
the terms of the “ church clause,” both in parliament and 
outside, has obscured the devastating effects that other 
clauses in the Bill may have on European and Non-Euro- 
pean relations. lt virtually means the end of collaboration 
between Whites and Non-Whites on Welfare and other 
bodies, except on the basis, as the Minister has phrased it, 
that “Europeans who serve with Non-Europeans on 
welfare organisations should do so as guardians ard not as 
partners.”” According to the Cape Times the Minister 
was asked in the Senate why, if it was right for the Minister 
to sit at a table and discuss the affairs of South Africa with 
Non-Whites, it was wrong for people who differed from 
the Minister’s opinions to do so. ‘l’o this Dr. Verwoerd 
replied that the difference was that he took part in such 
discussions as a leader and not a partner. The Govern- 
ment would put no obstacles in the way of White leader- 
ship but if there was contact on the basis of partnership it 
would end in integration of the partners in one unit or in 
the Non-White being “boss”? over the Whites. Dr. 
Verwoerd added that if you said there should be no inter- 
ference in mixed parties being held in houses then you are 
in favour of social integration and are opposed to the 
policy of the country. 

* * * * 

How all this is to work out for inter-racial bodies like the 
South African Institute of Race Relations, remains to be 
seen. ‘I'he general secretary of the South African Red 
Cross said in an official statement that the Minister of 
Native Affairs had given the Red Cross an assurance that 
the Native Laws Amendment Bill would not mean inter- 
ference with the Society’s activities, particularly as to 
Europeans giving instructions to Africans. On Saturday, 
18th May, a body representing twenty-two organisations 
organised a multi-racial protest march through the streets 
of Cape Town. ‘Those responsible for the march declared: 
“Tt is a grave infringement of classic human rights to pro- 
hibit South Africans, of whatever descent, from assembling 
for any purpose, however lawful and peaceful and con- 
structive it may be, and to place the authority to do this in 
the hands of any temporal group. It is the duty of all 
citizens to protest against such legislation.” 

* * * * 

During the debates in Parliament, Mr. D. J. Potgieter, 
the Nationalist M.P. of Vryheid, stated, “ No non-Euro- 
pean could become a member of the European Dutch 
Reformed Church in the ‘l'ransvaal.” Others also have 
echoed this declaration. But in the report of a Commission 
of Church leaders which was confirmed by a Synodical 
Commission or the Dutch Reformed Church of the Trans- 
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vaal and recommended for approval by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa, appear 
the words: “It is worth noting that not one of the 
Federated Dutch Reformed Churches has ever legally or 


in any other way forbidden the communion of believers 


from the various racial groups.” 

lt would be helpful to many if the whole position could 
be clarified and such seemingly inconsistent declarations 
explained. 

* * * * 

Native Laws Amendment Bill 
The Voice of the Churches 

All the principal Churches of South Africa have made 
official pronouncements on the Native Laws Amendment 
Bill and especially on the ‘‘ church clause.” These have 
been gathered together and embodied in a special issue of 
the Christian Council Quarterly, which is being sent out 
early in June. All affiliated bodies and individuals who 
generally receive the Quarterly will also receive this issue. 
Others desiring this ‘‘ historic document,” as weil as those 
who wish additional copies, should apply to the Secretary, 
Christian Council of South Africa, P.O. Box 672, Johannes- _ 
burg. It will be appreciated if a donation, however small, 


is sent to meet the cost of this special publication. 
* * * * 


« 


A Glimmer of Sense. 

In its issue of 21st May the Cape Times in a leading article 
comments on some remarks by the political correspondent 
of Die Burger, the Cape Town Nationalist Newspaper, on the 
University Apartheid Bill, backed up by aleading article in 
the same newspaper which advocates the sending of the 
Bill to a Select Committee after the second reading. The 
columnist hopes that when the select committee publishes 
its findings there will be substantial changes in the Bill 
which, he claims, has been hurriedly drawn up. ‘The 
editorial adheres to the principle of separate teaching based 
on the background and needs of the non-white group as 
the only healthy and practical foundation for the future, 
but holds that the precise implementation is a matter for 
detailed consideration and that in this respect the Bill is a 
basis for discussion, not an unalterable plan. It also holds 
that the number and size of the proposed institutions are 
matters for scientific investigation and comment, as is also 
the nature of their control and financing. It further adds 
that it is clear that it will take years before the new institu- 
tions will be able to provide equal facilities in all respects ; 
that there will have to be a process of expansion similar to 
that which the institutions for higher education of the 
whites have undergone. ‘his means also, it is claimed, 
that it will be necessary for a long time to have the help of 
the existing universities in instructing non-whites and 
above all non-white teachers for colleges. In the light of 
these considerations alone, the Die Burger asks whether it is 
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necessary at this stage to place so much emphasis on the 
exclusion of non-whites from the “ open” universities. 


The Cape Times heartily welcomes this distinct sign of 
sobriety in reasoning on university apartheid in its con- 
temporary. It places the blame for all the muddle that 
has attended the introduction of this measure, and much 
of its unfavourable reception, not only by those it is 
supposed to benefit, but also by informed university opi- 
nion throughout the world, on the obstinacy of the 
Minister for Native Affairs. Education, and especially 
university education, is the most unfavourable division of 
public life for the wholesale manufacture of small weak 
institutions, and all the more so when, in addition, these 
institutions are to be “‘ tribal” in a world fast leaving triba- 
lism behind—tribalism in practice being a synonym for 
backwardness. Institutions grow and are not made, and 
public money can be sunk in buildings unlikely to be 
manned by staff or filled with students for years. Why the 
Government did not seek the expert advice of its own 
University Advisory Committee before publishing its 
proposals to the academic world is a question to which no 
satisfactory answer has yet been given. 


Now that the Chairman of Committees has ruled that 
no private interests are affected by the Bill, and the Cabinet 
has refused permission to the “open’”’ universities to 
plead their cause at the bar of the House, nothing remains 
to be done except to rely on the good sense of parliament 
not to rush into what is after all a highly technical matter, 
or to flout the experience and goodwill of every university 
institution in the world. 

* * * * 
Archbishop of Cape Town. 

The Elective Assembly of the Diocese of Cape Town 
has chosen the Rt. Rev. Joost de Blank to be Archbishop 
of Cape Town. Bishop de Blank is at present Suffragan 
Bishop of Stepney, London. He is forty-eight years of 
age, a bachelor, and is noted for his forceful personality 
and leadership. He was born in Rotterdam, is of Dutch 
extraction, was a Presbyterian in early days, and was 
educated in England, his university course being taken at 
Cambridge. He was a chaplain with the Eighth Army 
and later with the Ninth Army in Syria and with the Royal 
Dragoons in Italy, during the second World War. Bishop 
de Blank is the author of several books in some of which he 
has dealt with inter-racial matters. He has, however, 
intimated that he is coming to South Africa with an open 
mind on its problems. He is not expected to arrive until 
September. 


We congratulate the Church of the Province on securing 
a leader who promises to be as noteworthy as the late Arch- 


bishop Clayton, of revered memory. 
* * * * 
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New Appointment for Bishop of Bloemfontein. 

It is with mingled feelings that we learn that the Rt. Rev. 
C. W. Alderson, Bishop of Bloemfontein, has been appoint- 
ed Bishop of Mashonaland, with seat at Salisbury. The 
Anglican See of Mashonaland has been vacant since the 
resignation at the end of March of Dr. Edward Paget, the 
first Archbishop of Central Africa. On the day of the 
enthronement of the new Bishop at Salisbury, an electoral 
college will meet to choose a new Archbishop. 

Bishop Alderson held appointments not only in England 
but in Nyasaland and ‘Tanganyika, as well as in Grahams- 
town and Port Elizabeth, before being elected Bishop of 
Damaraland and later of Bloemfontein. His work has 
been marked by great devotion not only to his own Church 
but to wider movements. He took a prominent part in the 
inter-church and multi-racial conferences convened in 
recent years by the Dutch Reformed Church, andis a 
member of the continuation committee of the latter con- 


ference. His departure will be a distinct loss to the Union. 
* * * * 
An Apology. 


‘In our February issue we printed an article “‘ The State 
of the Churches,” and in the course of it quoted what we 
described as “‘ an interesting and often amusing contribu- 
tion to The Cowley Evangelist,’ by an American member 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. In the course 
of the contribution the American writer said (humorously 
as we thought) of England, “‘ One is continually finding 
interest in religion in nooks and crannies where one would 
never expect it—even Westminster Abbey (where, I am 
told, people who try to say their prayers are severely 
rebuked.) ’’ We are informed that this is an apocryphal 
story, and a spokesman of St. John the Evangelist has 
written from London as follows : 

“In the interesting account by one of our Fathers giving 
his impressions of England there occurs one bad mistake. 
He quotes an informant who told him that in Westminster 
Abbey people who try to say their prayers there are severely 
rebuked. Those who know Westminster Abbey do not 
need to be reminded that this is the reverse of the truth. 
In point of fact St. Faith’s chapel is expressly set apart for 
the purpose of private prayer. ‘There is, it is true, a 
difficulty in saying one’s prayers in other parts of the 
Abbey. But this is due not to any discouragement on the 
part of the Abbey authorities or officials, but to the enor- 
mous number of visitors who daily throng the Abbey. At 
this time of the year, I am told, it is not unusual for more 
than 4,000 people to visit the Royal Chapel, alone in a 
single day.” 

We regret circulating the story and so causing distress to 
the Abbey authorities and apologise for doing so, but we 
trust all our readers assumed, as we did, that the remark 
was a facetious one. 
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Vhe Fort Hare Graduation 


N 26th April the Annual Graduation of the University 
College of Fort Hare was held. Dr. Thomas Alty, 
Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University, conferred degrees 
on 48 graduates—23 in Arts (three with Honours), and 25 
in Science (five with distinction). Forty-four diplomas 
and certificates were also awarded. ‘The hall was crowded 
in every part. 

The Graduation Address was delivered by the Chancellor 
of Cape Town University, the Hon. Mr. A. van de Sandt 
Centlivres, who recently retired from being the Chief 
Justice of the Union of South Africa. Mr. Centlivres 
said : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Staff of the Univer- 
sity College of Fort Hare, Students, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

When I was asked to give the graduation address at this 
University College my mind at once turned to the time 
when I was a lad and when my father was managing director 
of the South African News, a daily morning newspaper 
published in Cape ‘Town. The late Mr. Tengo Jabavu, 
who founded the first Bantu newspaper in Southern Africa, 
was a friend of my father and whenever he came to Cape 
Town he paid my father a visit. I remember meeting 
him on several occasions and I had a great respect for him 
as a man of sterling qualities who did so much for his 
fellow men. ‘T'he University College of Fort Hare owes a 
great deal to the untiring efforts of Tengo Jabavu to estab- 
lish a College for Africans. And it would have gladdened 
Tengo Jabavu’s heart had he lived to see what an important 
part his brilliant son, Professor Davidson Jabavu, was 
destined to play in the life of the College. 

Like most university institutions, this College started in 
a small way, as a result of the devoted efforts of private 
individuals who were strongly supported by the Church 
of Scotland, the Methodist Church of South Africa and 
the Church of the Province. These Churches played a 
very big part in the establishment and building up of the 
College and without their inspiring aid the College would 
never have attained the proud position which it occupies 
to-day. Private individuals and institutions made sub- 
stantial grants to the College. The Africans themselves 
took a lively interest in the founding of the College, for, at 
an early stage, the 'Transkeian Territories General Council 
made a substantial grant-in-aid. I am drawing attention 
to these facts, because I think that, in view of recent pro- 
posals as to the future of the College, it is of prime import- 
ance to remember that, although the State contributes 
very substantial amounts, the College owes its existence to 
the initiative and vision of private individuals and institu- 
tions. Many of the private individuals who rendered 

assistance to the College have passed on, but the institu- 


tions without whose help the College would not have 


achieved its present position are still in existence and 
should be consulted before any change is made in the status 


of the College and their views should not lightly be dis- | 


regarded. 

There is a strong resemblance between the founding of 
Fort Hare and the founding of the old South African College 
at Cape Town. That College was also founded by private 
enterprise aided by the Churches. The opening ceremony 
was marked by divine service in the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Town on October 1, 1829, and the local 
newspaper enthusiastically described the new foundation 
“as a popular institution altogether formed by the People, 
altogether dependent on the People and devoted exclusive- 
ly to the general good of the People. It is popular in form, 
popular in all its principles, and it remains for ever under 
popular management.” 

The South African College had a long way to travel 
before it could be said to have become a real seminary for 
higher education: most of its early students lacked the 
training which is now rightly regarded as a necessary quali- 
fication for admission to a university institution. The 
development of the College was a long and painful process 
with many ups and downs in its fortunes. Eighty-nine 
years were to elapse before the South African College 
blossomed forth into the great University of Cape Town. 
The natural development of the University College of 
Fort Hare would also in the course of time be towards a 
University with its attendant atributes of autonomy and 
academic freedom, but signs are not wanting to show that 
attempts will be made to thwart this natural development. 
To-day you are affiliated to Rhodes University whose 
guidance, assistance and moral support are of inestimable 
value to you, and I, for one, will greatly regret any loosen- 
ing of the ties which bind you to that University. _ 

To-day, as befits a university institution, the Governing 
Council of the College consists of members who are repre- 
sentative of the different bodies which have helped to build 
up the College and, as is the case with other university 
institutions in South Africa, the members who represent 
the Government do not form a majority of the Council. 
The principle that the Government should not have the 
controlling voice in the Councils of university institutions 
has hitherto been recognised in South Africa, because it is 
fundamental to the principles of Western civilization, 
which we all cherish, that such institutions should enjoy 
the maximum possible degree of freedom in managing 
their own affairs and in shaping their own destiny. As the 

tate is a large contributor to the funds of such institutions 
it is right and proper that they should be subject to regula- 
tions which require the submission of accounts in a pres- 
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cribed form, but beyond that the State should not interfere 
with the freedom of action of such institutions. This 
principle has hitherto been generally accepted not only by 
democratic countries in the world at large, but also in South 
Africa. And it was endorsed by the Universities Finances 
Commission in paragraph 49 of its Report which was 
published in 1951. "The Commission said :— 

“The very nature of a university demands a large 
measure of freedom. Thought cannot be compelled, and 
the adventurers into the unknown, where eternal truth 
abides, cannot have their wings clipped. The history of 
Galileo stands as an abiding witness to the folly of placing 
limitations on the search for knowledge.” 

Similarly the University Apartheid Commission, which 
consisted of Dr. Holloway as Chairman and of Dr. Wilcocks, 
ex-Rector of the University of Stellenbosch, and Dr. 
Malherbe, Principal of the University of Natal, reported 
in 1954 (paragraph 39) as follows :— 

“* Any limitation of a university’s autonomy is. .always 
a serious matter because it may open the door to inter- 
ference in the purely internal policy of universities. An- 
other question demanding careful consideration is whether 
such limitation will not have a deleterious effect upon the 
status which South African universities at present enjoy in 
the academic world also abroad. Restrictions must not be 
introduced unless they can be supported by reasons which 
should be “ regarded as over-riding in the social sphere. 
This question does not, however, fall within the range of 
the Commission’s investigation.” 

The same Commission in paragraph 45 of its report said 
that “ the preservation of academic freedom at universities, 
as centres where the truth can be sought and imparted to 
others, is for them a matter of the most vital importance. 
Whatever trammels academic freedom hampers the univer- 
sities in the execution of their task. Restrictions should 

¢ introduced only with the utmost circumspection and in 
the most serious circumstances, as is to-day the case in 
regard to certain aspects of atomic research.” 

I have drawn attention to the expression of opinion of 
men highly qualified in the academic field who are not 
connected with the Universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand because some of those who itch to interfere 
with university autonomy and academic freedom, have the 
habit of attempting to discount the views of those Univer- 
sities on the ground of what they are pleased to describe 
with some degree of contempt as the “liberalistic ” tend- 
encies of those Universities. 

Relatively few of the inhabitants of any country enjoy 
the privilege of receiving their higher education at a univer- 
sity institution. I emphasise the word “ privilege” be- 
cause it is of inestimable value to anyone to be able to 
continue his studies at a university institution where he 
can exchange his ideas with others, provided that that 
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institution is not subject, as the universities were in Hitler’s 
Germany, to complete control by the State as to who 
should teach, what should be taught, how it should be 
taught and whom should be taught. What is the concept 
of a university in the mind of Western civilization ? It is 
a community of people whose purpose is not only to acquire 
knowledge but to advance the boundaries of knowledge 
and to search for the truth. In this respect a university 
performs a very necessary function in the modern world. 
The mass of mankind is too fully preoccupied with its 
daily affairs in its endeavours to provide means of liveli- 
hood to devote adequate time to ascertaining the truth and 
applying it to the solution of the problems of life. We 
must therefore look to the universities to equip the select 
few, who are able to study under their guidance, with the 
necessary training to become leaders of the community to 
which ‘they belong. A university teaches you how to 
discipline your own mind and not to take for granted what 
is commonly accepted, but to enquire into the soundness 
or otherwise of theories which have gained general accept- 
ance. Many theories have from time to time been found 
to be erroneous. Such an enquiry often necessitates long 
and painstaking research in order to ascertain the relevant 
facts. Ruskin put the matter very clearly when he said: 

“Without seeking, truth cannot be known at all. It 
can neither be....set down in articles nor in any wise 
prepared and sold in packages ready for use. ‘Truth must 
be ground for every man by himself out of its husk, with 
such help as he can get, indeed, but not without stern 
labour of his own.” 

The searcher after truth should approach all questions 
with an open mind. I suppose that, human frailties 
being such as they are, everyone has some prejudices which 
are difficult to eradicate. Prejudice is the child of ignor- 
ance. It is one of the functions of a university to discipline 
the mind to get rid of its prejudices and to train it so as 
to approach every problem in an objective manner. In 
so far as a university succeeds in doing this, it renders a 
great service to the community which it serves and to the 
world at large, for history has taught us the dire results 
that flow from prejudice. ‘The classic example of the 
devastating results of prejudice as the mainstay of policy 
was the intellectual and moral bankruptcy which overtook 
Hitler’s Germany as the result of the persecution of the 
Jews. Prejudice has often thwarted the progress of man- 
kind. Until relatively recent times there existed, even in 
university circles, an extraordinary prejudice against 
women. ‘They were denied university degrees, they could 
not enter the professions and they did not have the vote. 
The emancipation of women has been one of the greatest 
achievements of the past hundred years and none will now 
deny the resulting benefit to every country which has 
granted the boon of freedom to women, 
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A university, as its name implies, is much more than a 
mere national institution. It is international in character : 
in its search for the truth it knows no national boundaries. 
It draws its inspiration from the learning of great men and 
women of all nations. ‘To-day you will find not a few 
cases where foreigners are professors in the free universi- 
ties of the outside world. Many of the eminent professors 
who had to flee from Germany in the thirties found a 
haven in those universities. Even in mediaeval times, 
famous professors were to be found teaching in universities 
which were not situate in their own country. Thus we 
find that Erasmus, the great Dutch scholar, became a 
professor at the University of Cambridge in England. 
Similarly we find that in olden times in Western Europe 
scholars went from country to country to different univer- 
sities in their quest for truth. Lord Balfour emphasised 
the universality of the concept of a university when, in 
opening the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, he said :— 

“‘ Learning is a bond which unites all mankind, all men 
of adequate instruction in all parts of the world.” 

Many countries are indebted to teachers who were not 
its citizens by origin and South Africa in particular owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to such teachers. Most of them 
came from a country which had, and still has, the proud 
distinction of turning out many eminent scholars who in 
their subsequent careers rendered invaluable service to the 
cause of secondary and higher education in South Africa. 
The country to which I refer is, of course, Scotland. I 
have often wondered what the reason was for the excellence 
of Scotch teachers and it occurred to me that the reason 
may be that, judging by South African standards, the 
climate of Scotland is so atrocious that the only thing the 
unfortunate Scotsman can do is to devote his whole time 
to the pursuit of knowledge. But be that as it may, I hope 
that we shall continue to follow in the footsteps of the great 
universities of the Western world and engage the services 
of the best professors, irrespective of the country of their 
origin. Good blood, no matter where it comes from, 
rejuvenates and re-invigorates the institutions into which 
it is introduced. I may add that, all things being equal, it 
is only natural that persons who were born in this country 
will be chosen as members of the teaching staff of a univer- 
sity institution. 

Learning, the great bond which unites all mankind, 
fosters a spirit of tolerance. A properly trained mind will 
not resent fair criticism, nor will it tolerate intolerance to- 
wards others. In a university you will find mind pitted 
against mind and the development of a critical attitude 
which is the necessary prelude to the search for truth. 
Different minds function in different ways and often arrive 
at different conclusions. Even in the highest courts of 
every country you will find differences of opinion. These 
differences of judicial opinion, it is almost unnecessary to 
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add, are honestly reached and are due to the complexity of 
the problems considered and to the circumstance that the — 
one view is based on certain relevant facts and the other 
view on other relevant facts. And it does not follow that 
the majority opinion is always correct, even in the case of 
judicial pronouncements, however carefully they are 
arrived at. For after all is said and done, there may be © 
more answers than one to a problem which is not of a 
purely mathematical nature. Differences of opinion are 
not entirely to be deplored, for not only do such differences 
show that those who are seeking a solution to a problem 
think for themselves and refuse to be mere rubber stamps 
for the opinions of others, but they also whet the intellec- 
tual appetite and act as a spur to a thorough investigation 
of all the factors which underlie the problem to be solved. 
This world of ours would be a very dull world if we all 
thought alike. The experiment of making all people hold 
the same views has been tried in some countries, but has 
never succeeded. Every country which tried the experi- 
ment has found to its cost that it is a policy which results 
in grave damage to itself. The ancient Romans, who were 
experts in the art of administration, recognised the folly 
of attempting to make everyone think alike: hence their 
saying Quot homines, tot sententiae. And no university 
would ever demand of its teachers or students that they 
should hold the same views on all the manifold problems 
of life. 

There are, however, certain principles which are dear to 
everyone who values our university system which we have 
inherited from the free countries of the world. On those 
principles we must stand firm. ‘There must be no waver- 
ing in our profession of faith in those principles. The 
principles I have in mind are the autonomy of the univer- 
sities and academic freedom. In recent years there was a 
threatened attack on university autonomy and academic 
freedom in the United States. In this connection I was 
greatly impressed by the remarks made by Dr. Pusey, ~ 
President of Harvard, in a speech he delivered in 1955, 
which I had the privilege of hearing. He said :— 

“The dictate of prudence in times such as those 
through which we have come is to say nothing. Painfully 
difficult on the other hand is the exercise of professional 
responsibility. Under its compulsion one is bid not to 
seek refuge in silence and thus avoid censure, but to 
stand for principle, to work for understanding, and while 
avoiding self-righteousness, to strive to help people to 
rational judgment in a difficult situation in full awareness 
of as broad a range of relevancies as possible... .know- 
ledge, commitment, courage—all three make part of the 
professional life, and all three must be involved in our 
efforts.” 

Let me conclude by saying that we owe a duty to 
posterity to endeavour to persuade those who propose to 
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make inroads on university autonomy and academic free- 
dom that their proposals are not in the best interests of the 
country as a whole. We must not falter in our resolve to 
do everything in our power to hand down to the generations 
to come institutions of university standing which will con- 
tinue to enjoy the freedom which those institutions enjoy 
to-day. 


THE ACTING-PRINCIPAL’S ADDRESS 


Professor M. H. Giffen, Acting Principal, inthanking Dr. 
Alty and Mr. Centlivres said : 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it is now my pleasant duty and 
privilege on behalf of the Governing Council of the Uni- 
versity College of Fort Hare and on behalf of the parents 
and guardians of the students who have just been capped, 
to thank you for your presence here to-day and for the 
gracious manner in which you have set the seal on this 
stage of the academic career of the young men and women 
we are honouring today. Those of us who know something 
of the heavy duties which devolve on you as Principal of 
Rhodes University, are aware of the debt which this College 
owes you for giving so much of your time and energy to its 
affairs. We are indebted to you also as Chairman of our 
Governing Council, a job which is no sinecure particularly 
in these difficult days through which we are now passing. 
Tt is to the Chairman of the Governing Council that we 
look for guidance and direction in the critical situations 
which have arisen in an institution which is struggling to 
maintain its position among institutions of higher learning 
in this country. We are verv fortunate to have you to lead 
us. 


2. I hope you will also permit me to thank you, Sir, for 
having procured for us our Speaker for today. We are 
very honoured to have with us one of the great jurists of 
the day and one who has held the highest judicial post in 
South Africa. 


The Hon. Mr. A. y.d. Sandt Centlivres was educated in 
Cape ‘Town at the South African College School and pro- 
ceeded to the South African College which, as he has told 
us, grew into the University of Cape Town. In my 
opinion he seems to have made one serious mistake in his 
distinguished academic career—he went to Oxford irstead 
of Cambridge, but in spite of this drawback he has gone on 
from strength to strength in his profession. The Univer- 
sities of Cape Town, Melbourne, Oxford and Rhodes have 
honoured him by conferring their highest degrees upon 
him. 

In 1951 Judge Centlivres was installed as Chancellor of 
his old college now the University of Cape Town. ‘Though 
a retired man he finds himself busier than ever for his 
University is fighting in the forefront of the battle to keep 
the open universities free to continue to exercise their 
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existing rights. We are very grateful that he has been able 
to spare, out of his busy life, the valuable time he has 
devoted to us in coming here and delivering this interesting 
address. From the bottom of our hearts, Sir, we thank 
you. 


3. With your leave, Sir, I should like to say a word of 
thanks to the parents and guardians and friends of the 
graduates who are with us today. Some of them have 
travelled long distances to get here. All of them have long 
looked forward to this day for which they have worked so 
hard. We thank you for the confidence you have shown 
in us by sending us your sons and daughters and for the 
moral support you have given us over the years. I am 
glad to see among you some who have themselves been 
students here in days gone by. I am also glad to see here 
today a very old friend and colleague, Dr. Don Davidson 
Tengo Jabavu. The Governing Council of the College 
conferred upon Professor Jabavu, Professor D. J. Darlow 
and Professor W. T. Murdock the title of Professor Emeri- 
tus. I have much pleasure in asking you to accept our 
heartiest congratulations. 


4, My last word is to the graduates of today. First on 
behalf of the Staff and your fellow students I extend our 
heartiest congratulations to you on your success and your 
achievement. ‘Today you have been admitted to the Con- 
vocation of Rhodes University in particular and to the 
community of those who have been privileged to receive a 
university education. As you know, that is a privilege 
shared by only a small number of your countrymen, 
whether black or white. We trust that you will live up to 
the ideals and traditions which we have tried to set before 
you. This will require courage and steadfastness for you 
will be beset on all sides by fears and alarms and false 
prophets,. In the opening meeting of this academic year 
I gave you my father’s motto. 
grandfather’s last words to me “ God bless you laddie and 
let Him be your guide through life.” 


I now leave with you my 


A telegram was read from Professor Z. K. Matthews, 
former Acting Principal, who is now appearing at the 
treason examination in Johannesburg. The telegram 


read: 


‘“‘ Heartiest congratulations to staff and students on the 
achievement of another landmark in the history of non- 
European higher education. Although unavoidably 
absent, I am with you in spirit at this graduation ceremony 
which occurs at such a critical time in the history of Fort 
Hare. In dark times such as this let us remember the 
motto of our alma mater, In Thy Light we shall see light.” 
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Bantu Authorities in the Transkei 


A CONCISE account of the change-over from the Gene- 

ral Council System to the Bantu Authorities System 
has been appearing in the Territorial News of Umtata, 
from the pen of Mr. E. Pearce, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the former Bunga and now Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Transkeian Territorial Authority. ‘The Public is indebted 
to Mr. Pearce and the Territorial News for this clear expla- 
nation of the differences in aim and method of the two 
systems, and of the steps necessary to bring about a smooth 
transfer from the old to the new. The magnitude of the 
operation and of the issues involved may be inferred from 
the fact that the General Council had in its employ 3,500 
staff members, possessed buildings and plant valued at 
three-quarters of a million pounds, and disposed of an 
annual budget of approximately £600,000 in the interests 
of over a million inhabitants of the Reserve. 

The Council system in the Transkei was begun in 1895 
and gradually extended until it covered 26 districts. These 
were united in the General Council or Bunga which met 
once a year under the chairmanship of the Chief Magis- 
trate, who was accompanied by the Magistrates of the 
Districts. When founded the Council System was con- 
sidered to be a model of local government for the Bantu. 
The General Council itself acquired much kudos from the 
interest of visitors, for the dignity of its debates and the 
sanity of the proposals advanced for the approval of the 
Minister of Native Affairs. During the course of its 
existence it had devolved increasing responsibility upon its 
African members, some of whom had been admitted to 
membership of the Executive Committee. There was in 
fact no great or general dissatisfaction with the system, but 
when the Government passed the Bantu Authorities Act, 
which was designed more with an eye on the tribal com- 
munities in the north, and proposed to maintain and 
develop the tribal system under hereditary chiefs, some 
members of the General Council thought that there were 
advantages in certain of its proposals which might be in- 
corporated in its own scheme of government. These 
included the transfer of greater responsibility to the Chiefs 
and promised increased opportunities to the inhabitants in 
the civil service of the territory. After hearing reports 
and recommendations of a large committee, including 
members and European magistrates, which sat under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Pearce, the Bunga decided to apply 
for the application of the Bantu Authorities Act to the 
Transkei, and this was granted. 

Amongst the defects of the Council system as it existed 
in the Territory, Mr. Pearce lists the following : the main 
responsibilities for the conduct of the General and District 
Councils had fallen on the European Magistrates and 
European Officials ; the traditional tribal administration of 


the people had no part in its organization ; and the tribes 
and communities could not carry out projects in their own 
interest. This indictment may be a true bill, but it would 
not have been amiss if, after listing these, Mr. Pearce had 
particularised some of the accomplishments of the two or 
three generations of administrators who had spent their 
lives in helping to develop the Council System. 

Under the new system ultimately it is intended that there 
shall be as the basis of the organization 120 units, which 
shall be either tribal or community groups—-tribal where 
the people are homogeneous, community where people of 
different tribes are intermingled. Tribal and community 
authorities will be grouped under Magisterial Districts ; 
these Districts will be grouped under Regions; the 
Regions will be represented in the Transkeian Territorial 
Authority which will appoint its own Chairman. 

The District, Regional and Territorial Authorities will 
each have its own Executive Committee to carry out execu- 
tive and administrative duties between meetings. ‘The 
Native Commissioner, the Chief Native Commissioner 
and the Secretary for Native Affairs, all responsible to the 
Minister, will approve all estimates of Revenue and Expen- 
diture and conduct audits of accounts at all levels. 

The basic tribal or community authorities over which 
the Chief or Headman will preside will consist of Council- 
lors to a number determined by the Governor-General. 
Some of these will be appointed by the Chief or Headman, 
and of the remainder one-third will be-appointed by the 
Native Commissioner and two-thirds by the general tax- 
payers in the area. _ 

Similar arrangements are made for appointments to the 
District and Regional Authorities, the head of each being 
a chief, or in the case of the Region, a Paramount in the 
area, with representatives appointed by him, others by the 
general tax-payers in the area, and by the Native Com- 
missioner. All chiefs in the area are also members. 

These various authorities will undertake the duties and 
maintain the services which have heen conducted by the 
General Council, will enjoy certain rights of civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction and the ability to raise taxes for the 
multifarious services of community life. 

From this:summary description of the new set-up in the 
Transkei it is apparent that great responsibilities will be 
thrown upon the chiefs and headmen who will at all levels 
of these authorities, both through their own presence and 
by their nominees, exercise the dominating influence in 
them, especially as at each of the four levels there will be 
the power to levy taxes upon the community. It is quite 
impossible to forecast how such a system, so much more 
intricate than the simple organization of the Council, will 
work out for the security and happiness of the common 
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people. It is clear however that great restraint and public 
spirit in actual administration will be required to obviate 
inter-tribal jealousies, over-lapping of the functions of the 
various authorities, and excessive zeal in taxation. Much 


will depend also on the probity and diligence of the African — 


civil service, together with the willingness of all, chiefs, 
councillors and civil servants, to learn from the experience 
and knowledge of administration of the European Native 
Commissioners and their technical advisers, who in their 
turn will require much patience and wisdom in the guid- 
ance of their protégés. ‘The prosperity of a great territory 
and the happiness and content of a great population are at 
stake, and all people of good will hope that the outcome of 
the changes will make for greater satisfaction among the 
people and a continuance of the good relations between 
black and white which characterised the Council system 
throughout the sixty years of its existence. 


AFRICAN POETS IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


Miss Florence Louie Friedman of Johannesburg has been 
translating into English various vernacular poems of notable 
African poets. We have pleasure in printing her translation 
of “ The Train,” written by Alfred S. Ngani, and originally 
published in Xhosa by the Lovedale Press. 

—FKditor, ‘‘ The South African Outlook.” 


O hear! “jujuju!”—rapid dusky race-ox, 
_Sinuous python, crossing over pools— 
‘The waters of the Orange and the Vaal, 
The waters of Keiskama and of Buffalo, 
And all the little rivers of the South. 


O hoof more swift than that of swiftest race-horse, 

That sweat-soaked horse who breaks the tape—a winner— 
Strong creature cracked by weight of human freight, 
Conveyance meant for men of noble birth ; 

You carry children of the mighty Phalo. 


Black snake that winds through Hoho’s giant forests— 
You are a chain that links both black and white ; 

With arrogance you climb the rising plains, 

The rolling plains of Debe and of Qanda, 

Rushing from Port Elizabeth to East London. 


Impetuous creature! nothing can restrain it, 
What is its aim ?—to save us from invasion ? 
To guard our coasts--to hinder some invader ? 
And, bearing all the nations on its back, 


No goods-train this, outspeeded by the sun ! 


East London visits Port Elizabeth, 

King Williamstown on Grahamstown drops in, 
But O, the European folk are fickle, 

Today preferring motor-cars to engines, 
Tomorrow scorning cars for aeroplanes. 
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These Europeans are the fabled sea-birds ; 

Who doubts ? Is not a train the certain proof ? 
Why then hold back when clearly day has dawned ? 
Why then hold back when all the nations bustle, 
Working for a future which is hidden 

From every eye but that within the soul ? 


Proof that a fairy-tale can be the truth, 

A legend that is legendary no more, 

For they are here—-these strange, prodigious sea-birds. . 
Watch them! ‘Tomorrow they may reach the moon ! 
Watch them! ‘lomorrow they may speak to Venus ! 


Quick ! feed the engine coal, the train must hurry 
To Port Elizabeth—it’s left East London ; 

The train must hurry on, for we aboard, 

Who left at dusk, must reach our goal at dawn, 
When day returns and night is tucked away. 


Pull, fiery waggon! Shriek your plaintive warning ! 
Rush, waggon, swift as wind, your whistle crying : 
* Little woman, cook the porridge, 


Little woman, cook the porridge, 


Here I took it, there I put it! 

Here I took it, there I put it!” 

This is your song, O train that rides the hills.... 
And you, poor sluggard, you are left behind.... 
“'Vi-it-tyo! Vityo-o0-0!” 


Florence Louie Friedman 


Bantu Praise-Poems. 

The Bantu have already made a contribution to litera- 
ture as a whole through their praise-poems. Professor 
Lestrade contends that the Bantu-speaking peoples of 
Southern Africa possess in these a literary genre which has 
no exact counterpart in the literatures of more sophisticat- 
ed peoples. ‘The panegyric of the Hebrew Psalms and of 
the Greek Odes do, it is true, resemble these poems to a 
certain extent in general form and spirit; but they are 
radically different in function, and, indeed, in their peculiar 
combination of form and function, these primitive Bantu 
productions would appear to be unique in the literature of 
the world. —Lovedale and Literature for the Bantu. 

. * * * * 


From ‘‘ The Daily Dispatch.”’ 


A policeman saw a Native going into a church. ‘‘ You 
can’t go in there,” he said. 
“But I’m the cleaner,” said the Native. “It’s my job 


to go in the church.” 
“ All right then,” said the policeman, 
you praying in there I'll arrest you,” 


“ But if I catch 
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‘Xhosa Language and Literature 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
PART III 
By Rev, C. E. Earle Bulwer 


\ 


THE VERNACULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
COMMITTEE 


HIS Committee was formed by resolution of the St. 
John’s Diocesan Synod of 1914, to attend to the 
translation of Service Books or pamphlets into Xosa and 
see them through the Press. Owing to the first World 
War nothing was done until after the Synod of 1920 when 
a Convener was appointed and two additional members. 
The members were :— Archdeacon Leary, Canon Waters, 
Canon Bulwer (convener), Rev. R. A. Scott, Rev. J. 
Manelle, Rev. Z. Maya, Rev. J. Xaba and Rev. E. 
Manzana. The Committee had meetings at intervals 
until 1926 when it made a report to Synod on what had 
been accomplished since 1920, viz. 

1. Translation and issue of Diocesan rules to be ob- 
served at Native Weddings. 

2. Revision and reissue of Bishop Key’s pamphlet on 
Holy Matrimony. 

3. Archdeacon Leary’s book Lessons from the Apocry- 
pha. Proofs corrected and returned to S.P.C.K. 

4. A translation of Canon Goodwin’s Reader’s Course 
(2nd edition.) was made, and was being prepared for the 
press. 

5. A translation of Father Callaway’s Instructions to 
Catechists (3rd edition) was begun by two translators 
independently in the two Dioceses of S. John’s and 
Grahamstown. 

When this became known, the member appointed by the 
St. John’s Committee was not well, and it was decided to 
leave the completion of the work in the hands of the 
Grahamstown translator. 

6. The translation of 2 Burial Offices in accordance 
with the official ‘“‘ Modification of Services”? was post- 
poned pending the prospective issue of a revised book of 
Occasional Offices. 

7. The translation of the revised and enlarged Pro- 
vincial Catechism was undertaken partly by the S. John’s 
Committee, and partly by a Grahamstown Translation 
Committee. The two Committees met later, and the 
translation after careful revision was sent to S.P.C.K, for 
printing. 

8. The Alternative Liturgy, being a revision of the 
Service of Holy Communion by the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince and finally adopted as amended by the Provincial 
Synod of 1924, had been provisonally translated by the St. 


John’s Xosa Prayer Book Committee. This had now to 
be revised wherever the new Service differed from the 
Liturgy in the Prayer Book. It was discovered later that 
a Committee in the Grahamstown Diocese was working on 
the same lines, and at the joint meeting mentioned under 
item 7 agreement was arrived at, and the translation of the 
Alternative Liturgy was sent to S.P.C.K. to be printed in 
a revised edition of the Xosa Communion Book. 


THE JOINT XOSA TRANSLATION 
COMMITTEE 


(for the Dioceses of Grahamstown and St. John’s) 


The St. John’s Clergy Synod of 1926 agreed to ask the 
Bishop to appoint a Xosa Translation Committee which 
would replace the Xosa Prayer Book Committee and the 
Vernacular Religious Literature Committee, and work in 
co-operation with a similar Committee to be appointed by 
the Bishop of Grahamstown to represent that Diocese. It 
was decided that the Bishop of St. John’s should be, ex 
officts, a member and convener of the Joint Committee. 
The original members were: Archdeacon Leary, Father 
Callaway, Canon Bulwer, Canon Maya, Rev. A. K, 
Mhletywa, Rev. T. Kobus ; Grahamstown.: Archdeacon 
Mather, Canon Wyche, Canon Malgas. Those who filled 
vacancies as they occurred: Archdeacon Norton, Canon 
Ngewu, Mr. A. D. Nyoka; Grahamstown : Archdeacon 
Hall, Rev. R. F. Johns, Rev. W. S. Gawe, Rev. D. Mbopa, 
Mr. de V. Tiso, Mr. T. Ndungane. 

The Joint Committee from the beginning set itself to 
establish a standard of Xosa spelling and orthogaphy which 
would be strictly adhered to in dealing with publications 
which passed through its hands whether in original manu- 
scripts or at times of revision and reprinting. A lot of 
time was spent in applying this standard to the Xosa 
Prayer Book, with a view to the possible revision of the 
whole book, but when the time came, the publishers con- 
sidered that the cost of carrying out this revision would 
be too high for it to be practicable. 

About the time of the formation of the Joint Committee, 
a Central ‘Translations Committee had been established by 
the Provincial Board of Missions to co-ordinate translation 
work for all the vernacular languages in use throughout the 
Province. Wherever a Vernacular Translation Committee 
was in existence and at work, it was invited to send two 
representatives, a European and an African, to the Annual 
Meeting of the C.P.C., travelling expenses being refund- 
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ed. One of its big efforts has been the compilation of a 
Glossary of theological words and terms (over 460 in 
number) for which a translation has been provided in all 
languages by the Vernacular Committees concerned. This 
considerable time has been spent in providing a standard 
Xosa Glossary, in the new orthography, which is now in 
the hands of the printers. A first proof has already been 
sent out and corrected. The C.T.C. is also able to make 
grants from funds at its disposal to the different Vernacular 
Committees which are thus able to refund the out-of- 
pocket expenses of their members when attending meetings. 

The issue of the Alternative Liturgy was only the first 
step towards the complete revision by the Bishops of the 
Province of the Book of Common Prayer which dates from 
1662. ‘The next step was the issue in 1930 of a separate 
book containing a revised Calendar together with the 
Tables and Rules, and a revision of all the Occasional 
Offices from Baptism to Burial. This book had to be 
translated, and Archdeacon Leary and Canon Malgas were 
responsible for the original translation. ‘This was revised 
at a special meeting of the Joint Committee, prepared for 
the press, and printed in 1934. The Bishops issued two 
revised editions of their book in 1936 and 1946, and the 
Joint Committee published a revised Xosa edition in 1952. 
The next step was the issue in 1938 of the Bishop’s Altar 
Book, containing the Alternative Liturgy and a revision of 
the Collects, Epistles and Gospels with many additions. 
The publication of a translation of such a large book in 
Xosa was impracticable at the time, so the Joint Committee 
agreed with the Chairman’s advice, which was to compile 
a small book which would reproduce all the contents of the 
Altar Book, but in a condensed form. The Committee 
attended to the translation of all new Collects, and then 
entrusted the compilation of the book to the Chairman and 
Secretary (Bishop Etheridge and Archdeacon Bulwer). 
It contains all the new collects, references to the Prayer 
Book wherever possible, and Bible references for all the 
other Epistles, Lessons and Gospels. It was prepared for 
the press with the title ImiTandazwana, iNcwadana _ne- 
Vangeli (Collects, Epistles and Gospels), and was publish- 
ed by the Lovedale Press in 1941, When the Bishops 
issued a revised Altar Book in 1950, a revised edition of 
ImiTandazwana was published in 1951. 

The penultimate step towards the fulfilment of the 
Bishops’ aim to produce a South African Prayer Book was 
the publication in 1944 of ‘‘ A Book of Common Prayer ”’ 
which contained the remaining sections of the projected 
new Prayer Book. It was not until 1950, however, that 
this portion of the revised Prayer Book was finally autho- 
rised by the Provincial Synod with the issue of a White 
Paper containing a number of alterations, amendments and 
additions. At its 1951 Meeting, the Joint Committee 
began the revision of the Daily Offices in the Xosa Prayer 
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Book in conformity with the “ Brown Book” of 1944 as 
amended by the White Paper of 1950. 


In the meantime a resolution had been passed by the 
Diocesan Synod of St. John’s asking for a book of Lessons — 
from the Apocrypha in Xosa containing the full number of 
Lessons according to the 1922 Lectionary. As already 
recorded, the Joint Committee took this matter in hand in 
1948, and by the middle of 1951, the manuscript of a re- 
vised, enlarged and re-arranged book of Lessons from the 
Apocrypha was in the hands of S.P.C.K. 


About this time, a shortage of Xosa Prayer Books was 
reported, and 5.P.C.K. suggested that the time had come 
when such of the revised Services as had already been 
printed in separate books might be incorporated into a new 
edition of the Xosa Prayer Book together with the Sections 
which were still unrevised. ‘This proposal suited the 
policy of the Joint Committee, and permission was sought 
and obtained from authority to prepare for the production 
of the first Composite Xosa Prayer Book. The shortage 
of books was so serious that it was impossible to get the 
Daily Offices Section revised in time for inclusion, and the 
Composite Prayer Book, containing the revised Calendar, 
Tables and Rules, the revised Liturgy, the revised Occa- 
sional Offices, and the new Table of Kindred and Affinity 
was on sale in S. Africa before the end of 1953. 


The final step in the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer was taken when the South African Prayer Book 
was printed for S.P.C.K. by the Oxford University Press 
in 1954. 


The Joint Committee continued its work on the revision 
of the Daily Offices Section, and also on the three Services 
of the Ordinal. These two Sections were finished and 
sent to S.P.C.K. for printing in August 1954, and a start 
was made on a revision of the Xosa translation of the Prayer 
Book Psalter. ‘This work was finished and prepared for 
the press, and was posted to $.P.C.K. early in November, 
1956. 


Rev. John Bennie wrote from the T'yumie Valley in 
1821: ‘‘ The attainment of it (a knowledge of the Xhosa 
language) will certainly be a most difficult task ; but to the 
poor people it is of great importance. We are much in 
want of proper assistants. We will, however, lay the 
foundation as well as we can, on which future missionaries 
may build.... It is a fine, soft, agreeable language, and 
uncommonly musical, and the chief defect in the attain- 
ment of it, besides the various clacks (clicks) is the iznorance 
of the people concerning hundreds of objects, and by con- 
sequence of their names, with which the civilized world is 
familiar.” 
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African Church Life in the Cape Peninsula 
By “Jola”’ 


N old: volume of the Cowley Evangelist reminds me 
that I was first introduced to Kensington over thirty 
years ago by Father Savage, who took me there, “‘ half-an- 
hour’s walk away from Ndabeni,” to visit a sick person. 
The population there, and at Windermere just beyond, 
has very greatly increased since then, and the living con- 
ditions today may still be described as they were then, if, 
indeed, they are not even worse. 

There is, however, ample evidence that the help given 
by the Society a few years ago towards a building for Ken- 
sington and Windermere was justified. You would 
certainly have thought so had you been present at the Mass 
on Christmas Day. ‘The building was packed with people 
and children, but mostly adults and rather more men than 
women. From the altar it was a sight to gladden the heart. 
I have recently been encouraging the men to serve at the 
altar. I am told that some of the mothers of the server- 
boys cry at this (yet so many have disappeared from the 
church who served when they were young) ; anyway the 
first people to worship the Child Jesus were the shepherds 
and they were men, so it was suitable to have men sur- 
rounding the altar on Christmas Day. It was very pleasant 
to see—(though not for the first time)—the grey-haired 
doyen of the congregation, Mr. Alfred Coto, carrying the 
cross ; he was a great friend of Father Wallis over forty 
years ago, and still speaks of him with great admiration. 
He is a chief of the Amaqhunukwebe who occupy the 
district of Middledrift in the Ciskei. 

The administration of Holy Communion took a very 
long time. The little children who sit in front are close 
behind the communicants as the latter kneel to receive. 
Most of the time a charming infant played happily and 
quietly on the floor occasionally scrutinizing the soles of 
the shoes of those receiving, until her slightly older sister 
took charge of her and solemnly walked her off to her 
mother half way down the “nave.” Amongst the com- 
municants there were some who had returned with careful 
preparation after long absence, notably a woman who last 
received Communion over thirty years ago, and a man 
who had lapsed for fifteen years. 

A lady had given us money for the childrens’ Christmas, 
so sweets were bought to be distributed after Mass at the 
bigger centres. For obvious reasons it was important to 
keep this a secret. I surreptitiously put two large bags at 
the bottom of the church cupboard at Kensington and told 
the Churchwarden it was an “‘ impuku,” literally a mouse, 
in other words a secret. He pressed me with enquiries, 
but I told him to desist—it was “impuku.” This he 
seemed rather to enjoy as he laughed resignedly. Even in 


the service, in telling the children to wait and see me be- 
fore going home, I dared not say what for. The same 


churchwarden helped me after the service (by then the _ 


mouse was skinned) getting the children to pass out nicely 
in single file. While it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, there surely is a blessedness which attaches to the 
right way of receiving, and one sees it in African children, 
(in those, that is, who are not yet spoilt). Giving, with 
due respect to each one individually, gets the best out of 
them, a very gracious manner of receiving. With a bow, 
or a curtsey, both hands are held out, cupped together to ° 
make as big a receptacle as possible, thereby attributing 
generosity to the giver ; to hold out’ one hand only would 
be disrespectful as implying the reverse. “ Open thy 
mouth wide and I shall fill it.” And it is being given 
individually that is valued, so each must be given separate- 
ly. It is a sacramental occasion, (as at the altar: “‘ ....for 
thee’’) ; for it is an outward sign giving an inward assur- 
ance to the individual of being known, recognized, and 
valued. If any child is by mistake left out, he or she will 
cry ; not so much because of getting nothing, but rather 
because of not having been given. A very few sweets, 
left over at the bottom of the bag, when properly given, 
will suffice to dry the tears. Along came the aged cross- 
bearer (he is well over eighty), his eyes twinkling brightly 
as they so often do, leading by the hand the joy of his old 
age, his beautiful and precious little daughter of two, 
looking more lovely than ever in her new bonnet and frock 
of Christmas pink ; gently he guided the little hands into 
the proper position for receiving whatever might be given 
This really was a very pretty sight. In all such circum- 
stances, besides the greater blessedness which attaches to 
giving, it surely is the giver, rather than those given, who 
also gets the greater p'easure. For our national sin of 
contempt for the Africans our ministry to them brings us 
many opportunities of reparation. 

Today is the last day of the year and nearly, if not quite 
the hottest. This morning I went into town, with some 
money given to us at Christmas, to buy a Bible for the old 
preacher, Charlie Mangena, (at Kraaifontein)—for he 
wrote recently asking for one (large print). He is now, 
I think, in his middle eighties. For thirty years of his life 
he was in and out of jail, indeed more in than out, be- 
cause, for the last fifteen years of that period, he was 
serving the ‘‘ indeterminate sentence.’ He once told me 
he had had his share of the kicks and blows which non- 
European prisoners so often have to endure. But during 
that last period his conduct was good so the sentence was 
terminated and he was released. After that he did not 
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steal any more. He became ill and was admitted to the 
old Somerset Hospital. ‘That was about twenty-five years 
ago. ‘There he gave himself up to serious thoughts and 


_began to say his prayers and to read his Bible, and then 


oss 


began to preach to his fellow patients. Later he was 
removed to the Conradie Homes where we first discovered 
him. By the time he was moved from there to Kraai- 
fontein (about a year ago) he was taking regular daily 
services—preaching every night! Any time one might 
find him sitting by his bed, on which his numerous books 
were spread out, preparing his evening sermon. When I 
last saw him, which was at Kraaifontein, he was still carry- 
ing on his ministrations, but only preaching once a week ! 
Could there be a better way of spending this money given 
to us at Christmas than by purchasing a new Bible for this 
good old man? 

Cape Town was very full of people, busy with their 
end-of-year shopping, and the bright sun was very hot. 
Just as I left the Bible Shop, on a very crowded corner, I 
met a certain Matiwane with his wife Nomakwezi,—a very 
interesting young couple. He is a great grandson of 
Mohlonhlo, who in his time was Chief of the Qumbu 
Pondomise. Nomakwezi (who as a child, was under the 
Wantage Sisters at St. Cuthbert’s) is a great grandchild 
of Jamangile, who in his time was Chief of the Amabhele, 
a tribe of Fingoes, who, after the Pondomise rebellion 
(1880) were put in by the Government as a “‘ buffer state ”’ 
between the Qumbu Pondomise and those of Tsolo, and 
were regarded by both as unwelcome intruders. So the 
paternal ancestors of this young couple were not on good 
terms, but time is a healer, and moreover what do lovers 
care even if their great grandfathers were not always quite 
the best of friends ? Nomakwezi’s home is on the Tsolo 
side of the Tsitsa river, and Matiwane’s is at Caba on the 
Qumbu side—the two places being within easy sight of 
one another. As we talked on that crowded corner in the 
middle of the city my mind went right back to that most 
attractive country, close on a thousand miles away. These 
two young people, of such high birth in their own country, 
and coming from such beautifully situated homes, are now 
living in a crowded and dirty area of pondokkies, at a 
frightful place of contaminated sand and bush, out on the 
Cape Flats, known as “ Blaauwvlei,” from which they 
walk two miles together daily to work in a factory kept by 
Europeans. ‘The racial position in this country being 
what it is, there is nothing unusual in this. As workers in 
a European area they are just a native male and a native 
female. 


An African appeals for the dropping of the 
Native Laws Amendment Bill. 

The following letter from an African correspondent 
appeared in the columns of the Christian Recorder. 
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Sir,—The author of a book, The Liberation of Mankind 
reminds us that “‘ Modern psychology has taught us several 
useful things about ourselves. One of them is the fact 
that we rarely do anything actuated by one single motive.” 


This statement is true with regard to what is happening 
in the world, generally, and what is happening in our 
country, in particular. The Native Laws Amendment 
Bill now before the Parliament has evoked much discussion 
and the criticisms it deserves from many sources. 


We are often reminded that history repeats itself. ‘The 
story of Mankind is the story of Man’s struggle for the 
right to think. Obviously, the Bill is, as it stands at the 
moment, intended to give more powers to the Minister of 
Native Affairs Department to satisfy those who appointed 
him to this portfolio in implementing the apartheid policy 
to which the present Goverment is devoted. 

The freedom of worship is part of the much cherished 
heritage of Mankind which was handed down to us by the 
early Christian and non-Christian devout worshippers with 
blood and toil. 


Some of the things that are happening in our country 
are symptomatic of some of the events which led to the 
persecutions of worshippers in the past. In the Acts of 
the Apostles there is sufficient evidence that early Chris- 
tian worship was of a very simple character, and was gene- 
rally held in the homes of believers, frequently concluding 
with the Lovefeast, and evening meal at which all the 
Christians joined. ‘This status quo could be maintained 
without doing any fellow-worshipper any spiritual harm. 


The Bible was written by inspired men of God. This is 
the Book from which all good Governments are supposed 
to derive their good principles and policies. ‘The Church 
is big enough and capable enough of handling all matters 
of ecclesiastical significance. Any move by the State to 
dictate to the Church as to how she should treat her 
members, different as they are, but belonging to the same 
Body of which Christ is ‘The Head, can be rightly inter- 
preted as an infringement and encroachment. 


This is one of those pieces of legislation which could do 
incalculable harm to the aims and objects of religion gene- 
rally, and the Christian tenets as embodied in the Golden 
Rule in particular, since most of the members of the present 
Government are professed Christians. 

Perhaps some of the ruling element are descendants of 
those faithful men and women whose blood became the 
seeds of the Gospel of Christ. 

In the Name of Him Who ‘so loved the world,” we 
would humbly appeal that the Bill be dropped entirely. 

F. MasINa. 
c/o P.O. Box 229, 
Standerton, Tvl. 
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Sursum Corda 
LUST OF THE EYES 
By Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


S we can look round a well-known room and see the - 


ornaments and pictures around us without wonder- 
ing what they signify or why they’re there ; so, those of us 
who have been long familiar with Scripture can read with 
our eyes words of deep significance without asking what 
the writer meant us to grasp and lay to heart. 


Of this we have an illustration in a phrase coined by St. 
John, familiar to all Christians and often passed over lightly 
without any real grasp of its practical significance. 
“the lust of the eyes ” 


IT mean 


We have little difficulty in understanding the meaning 
of a previous phrase, “‘ the lust of the flesh.” 


It indicates a pervasive force which old Nature keeps 
alive and active in every normal man and woman; keeps 
alive for the simple reason that if this lust were to die the 
human race would die in consequence. 


While in this we recognise the high authority under 
which Nature acts ; at the same time we are given the power 
to recognise the necessity for, and to exercise control over 
the pervasive force. 


To-day, indeed, the urgency of the need to control the 
force is seen in strenuous efforts made in various lands to 
limit effectually the inflow of babies. 


What, then, is the lust of the eyes which the Apostle 
places in such close relationship with the other lust thay 
we are challenged to treat the second as seriously as the 
first ; and also to recognise their affinity and co-operation. 


Our eyes are a priceless gift for which we ought to give 
daily thanks to our Creator and Preserver. They are 
ceaselessly alive, ever gathering from the world around us 
what nourishes the mind and satisfies our sense of the 
beautiful. 


At the same time they cannot fail to reveal to us much 
that offends our healthy sensibility and stirs our repugnance. 


Alongside this let us remind ourselves that day by day 
there come into our hands periodicals and books abund- 
antly illustrated. 


Again, we are frequently invited to witness shows of 
great variety on platform or stage. Moreover, in our day, 
we can have living pictures displayed at home. 


Exhaustless provision is thus made to gratify the lust of 
the eyes. Thus we can gather knowledge and find 
amusement. Most of us are always ready to lend our eyes 
to drink in pictures or plays which give relief from the 
work and worry which occupy and often shadow our days. 


It is therefore meet that we should remind ourselves 
that in the vast mart of amusement there is always, every- _ 
where, to be found that which awakens and gratifies the 
lust of the flesh through the lust of the eyes ; and although 
we may be somewhat ashamed as we look at pictures or 
plays which are lustfully provocative ; far from turning 
away our eyes from beholding what we know to be poison- 
ous we allow ourselves to yield to the lust of the eyes. There 
is no need to be afraid of wholesome amusement. It can 
often brighten our days and lighten a burden which seems 
unduly heavy. But those of us who have learned to reckon 
ourselves members of the family of a heavenly Father 
should never forget to make frequent use of the ancient 
prayer :— ‘“‘’ Turn Thou away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity.” In Scripture vanity means “ without worth- 
while purpose or true value.” 


Such amusements kill time ; and that is a slaughter of 
which we who thank God for his gifts ought to be ashamed. 
But what concerns us more directly at the moment is this 
other feature of much amusement that it titillates the 
susceptibilities of our lower nature and encourage us to 
smile at, to enjoy, that which wrongeth our souls and 
switches off our minds from the high purpose to which 
our Lord seeks to lead us. Thus, lust of the eyes may 
truly be said to be the little fox which spoils the grapes in 
the vineyard of our true life. 


The phrase we have been considering suggests another 
theme, familiar to us all. Woman’s body can be, often is 
“a thing of beauty, a joy forever.” There are always 
women who are conscious of this and who are willing to 
allow large parts of their bodies, undraped, to be photo- 
graphed and used to provide pictures for books and 
magazines. ‘Thence they attract and gratify the lust of the 
eyes. 


For some this gratification may be simply the “ joy” of 
which the poet sings, joy awakened by beauty, but for 
many the lust of the eyes stirs the lust of the flesh which 
ought to be always under control and discipline, if we are 
to “ grow in grace.” 


Tn view of this our wisdom is to make our own and to use 


constantly the ancient prayer :— Turn away mine eyes 
from beholding vanity ; and quicken Thou me in Thy way. 
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New Books 


The -Collected Poems of Francis Carey Slater. 

(William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh : 12/6). 

In 1905 the firm of William Blackwood and Sons pub- 
lished the first book of poems by Francis Carey Slater. 
Since then the poet has published in all ten books of poems 
as well as several prose works, including his autobiography 
Settlers’ Heritage. Now in 1957 his original firm has 
published a book of over 300 pages comprising his collect- 
ed poems. 

In a striking Preface, which must have been written not 
long before his death, Roy Campbell points out that Dr. 
Slater’s poems span a period which was almost barren except 
for his own and the almost equally fine poetry of Arthur 
Shearly Cripps. Campbell declares that he personally 
owed a great deal to their example, for their talent blossom- 
ed without the encouragement with which South Africa 
rewards her poets, especially those writing in Afrikaans 
to-day. He declares that Dr. Slater had to weather a 
long age of indifference and neglect when he first acclima- 
tized English poetry to South Africa’s shores “as the fore- 
runner and pioneer of us all.”’. And he concludes: “ His 
work has steadily developed in power, skill, range and 
variety. ‘The Dead Eagle’ is as great as anything yet 
written by a South African. There is the widest variety 
between the terse rough free-verse so aptly suited to 
* Drought’ and the lyrical music of the ‘ Dark Folk ’ series. 
His poetry ages like wine—improving as he grows older.” 

With this impressive tribute from one poet to another we 
are in complete agreement, except that we are doubtful 
whether Dr. Slater has even yet reached the end of the 
“long age of indifference and neglect.” It seems to us 
that South Africa is very deficient in her honour to literary 
figures, especially when compared with her blazing head- 
lines to boxers, rugby players and other such-like epheme- 
ral notabilities. Perhaps her absorption in the latters’ 
doings and in the verbal fisticuffs of politics is only another 
sign that the nation is not yet out of the teen-age condition. 

Be that as it may, it is a comfort to know that when the 
day of full manhood comes there will be to hand a volume 
which has gathered up Dr. Slater’s finest work. All the 
old favourites are here, and to them has been added a 
section of ‘‘ Latest Poems.” 

It is a volume which should be at the elbow of every 
lover of South Africa. In poem after poem there is the 
simplicity of greatness. We have none of the feeling, so 
common as we read many modern poets, that the poet is 
merely striving after effect. 

There is a warmth and sincerity in his love of South 
Africa and its people that stir an answering love in those 
who pore over his pages. It is unhappily a love that causes 
a sword to pierce through his own soul, as he views the 


hatred that modern policies have plastered over a land so 
fair in nature’s beauties, so fitted to be the home of con- 
tented, understanding and loving people. 

We trust that the volume will be widely read for many a 
year in South Africa and in English-speaking lands be- 
yond the seas, for through its pages we have the voice of 
one of South Africa’s most faithful and skilled interpreters. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 
Sin and Salvation, by J. L. Newbigin; (S.C.M. Press; 

pp. 125 8/6). 

This is a thrilling book because it is theology written for 
the most part in everyday language. It was originally 
written for translation into T'amil, so that the sentences are 
short and nearly every one makes its own point. The 
style is reminiscent of Bernard Clements at his best. Be- 
cause its language is simple, the meaning is sometimes 
vague, but this does not make the reader feel that it departs 
from the—-rather that it keeps more close to the truth. 
Ultimate truth is in Jesus Christ and the Incarnation is 
God’s answer to the fact that the full truth cannot be given 
in words, but only in flesh, and to the learner only whose 
heart is open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Lesslie Newbigin, Bishop of the Church of South 
India, but Presbyterian Missionary, starts with a statement 
of human sin being man’s disobedience to God, whereby 
the relationship between man and God is broken. Man’s 
essential nature is to be found in reflecting God’s love, but 
when his relationship with God is broken he uses the 
possibility of love and service to God and his fellowmen 
for the purpose of self-love. Man can contradict his 
nature, but he cannot destroy it. 

The result of man’s disobedience is that disharmony is 
produced, so that he is ashamed of his body and his actions, 
he fights against nature yet is dependent for his subsistence 
upon it, he is at strife with his fellow human beings, and 
lastly instead of seeking God in whom alone he can live, 
move and have his being, he tries to escape from him. 

Sin is so deep that the effort of a man to save himself 
from it produces self-righteousness, a more deadly sin 
than the sins of the flesh. The author and worker of our 
salvation is God himself, who so loved the world. It was 
the will of God for Christ to die that the saviour might 
identify himself with the sinner fully, as in baptism so in 
death on the cross. ‘The wages of sin is death, so Jesus’ 
obedience was unto death, for him who knew no sin God 
made to be sin on our behalf. The despairing cry ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou foresaken me ”’ was uttered* 
from the heart of Jesus whom God willed so to identify 
himself with sinners that he suffered like them the torment 
of separation from God. The Resurrection therefore 
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demonstrates fully for us the power of God unto salvation 
for sinners from the wages of their sin—death. 


Salvation is making whole what has been broken, the 
restoring of man’s relationship to God : we can taste salva- 
tion on earth, but we do not receive its fruits until the whole 
of creation is changed, and a new heaven and a new earth 
are brought with Jesus’ second coming. We are not called 
by Christ simply that we may be saved ourselves singly, but 
that we may be partners in his saving work for the whole of 
creation. 


I know no book that I would more gladly use as a back- 
ground for instruction of those young in the faith, but 
eager to take the first steps in Christian theology concern- 
ing Sin and Salvation—it is through and through based on 
the Bible. J.S.S. 
Race Relations Journal, Vol. XIII, Dec. 1956. 

The volume contains two articles viz. Official Discretion 
by Dr. the Hon. Edgar H. Brookes and The Tomlinson 
Report and the Lovedu by Prof. J. D. Krige and Dr. E. 
Krige. In the former article Dr. Brookes analyzes the 
tendency towards administrative despotism in the Union 
of South Africa and the effects on the life, liberty and 
property of its citizens. One example will suffice to show 
that official discretion is getting out of hand. A Natal 
missionary was granted a permit to enter a Native reserve 
where his work lies subject to the condition that he does 
not eat with the people among whom he works ! 


The second article answers the question : How will the 
recommendations of the Tomlinson Report affect any 
particular African tribe ? Prof. J. D. Krige and his wife 
Dr. E. Krige have studied the possible effects of the re- 
commendations on a tribe living a tribal life of the kind 
romanticised by the exponents of apartheid in a Native 
reserve in the Transvaal. The first result that obtrudes 
is lack of land. Under the recommendations there will be 
room for only 600 family units in the reserve. The rest, 
6,000 of them, will have to be expropriated and go to towns 
to look for work. ‘lo make the apartheid plan work in the 
Lovedu tribe, 90°%, of the people will have to leave the 
Instead of preserving Bantu social life, the whole 
social order of the tribe will be destroyed. 


reserve. 


What the article does not say and cannot say, is how the 
gentleman known as Witvoet in the common speech of the 
Africans, is to be persuaded to take notice of these facts. 

* * * * 
Coexistence and the Conditions of Peace, by Sir 

K. G. Grubb (S.C.M. Press, 24 pages, 2s. Od.) 

In the 1957 Burge Memorial Lecture Sir Kenneth G. 
Grubb says that coexistence—“ a cool recognition of things 
as they are ’—does nothing to secure justice but must be 
accepted whilst striving to transform it into “ peaceful 


? 


partnership ”—something more than the formal associa- 
tion of governments for the joint pursuit of self-interest. 
S.A. Institute of Race Relations—Annual Report _ 

(1955-56). = 


A review of asummary of a survey cannot possibly con- 
Be it noted 


vey an idea of the activities of the Institute. 

however, that the membership has increased to over 4,000, — 

that a Bureau of Literacy and Literature has been estab- 
lished and that the Institute has acquired new headquarters — 
in Auden House, Johannesburg. 

* * * * 

Caught Redhanded and Lunatic at Large, by J. A. — 
Stuart King, published by A. H. Stockwell, Ilfracombe, _ 
51 pages, 6/-. 4 
Two short humorous plays of 20 and 40 minutes dura- 

tion respectively, the former silly and the latter amusing, 

neither being worth the performance fee of one guinea. 
* * * * 

Donald Fraser Hospital—Annual Report—1956. 

The Medical Superintendent reports on the gradual 
disappearance of malaria from the district of Pietersburg 
and the increase of tuberculosis. 3,055 in-patients and 
9,498 out-patients were dealt with during the year and 16 
nurses completed their training. The Superintendent _ 
and Staff are to be congratulated on their faithful service 
which has cost only 10s. 9d. per patient day in a hospital 


with a daily average of 141 patients. 
G.O.L. 


Ecumenical Essay Competition. 

Young pastors and missionaries ate eligible to enter an 
Ecumenical Prize Essay competition, sponsored by the 
Scholarship Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


The competition aims to “encourage younger clergymen 
to study the central biblical and theological issues under 
ecumenical discussion’? and to make the bes results of 
their study available to all. 


The theme is “‘ The biblical view of the relation between 
the mission of the church and its unity, and the implica- 
tions of this view for the ecumenical movement.’’ 


Rules of the competition call for essays of at least 10,000 
words and not more than 15,000 words, submitted by 
clergymen, 40 or under, who are doing full-time pastoral 
or missionary work. Essays may be in French, German 
or English, the official languages of the WCC. Deadline 
for the contest is October 31 and the results will be 
announced by December 15. First prize is 1,000 Swiss 
francs, second prize 500 Swiss francs and third prize 250 
Swiss francs. Essays should go to the Scholarship 
Committee, World Council of Churches, 17 route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 


